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WOMAN AND LABOR : 

INTRODUCTION 

It is necessary to say a few words to explain 
this book. The original title of the book was 
"Musings on Woman and Labor." 

It is, what its name implies, a collection of 
musings on some of the points connected with 
woman's work. 

In my early youth I began to write a book 
on Woman. I continued the work till ten 
years ago. It necessarily touched on most 
matters in which sex has a part, however in- 
completely. 

It began by tracing the diflFerences of sex 
function to their earliest appearances in life; 
not only as when in the animal world two ame- 
boid globules coalesce, and the process of sex- 
ual generation ahnost unconsciously begins, 
^^xt to its yet more primitive manifestations 
ihl plant life. In the first three chapters I 
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INTRODUCTION 

their suffering and however clear their per- 
ception of it, while the welfare and persistence 
of their society requires their submission : that, 
wherever there is a general attempt on the part 
of the women of any society to readjust their 
position in it, a close analysis will always show 
that the changed or changing conditions of that 
society have made woman's acquiescence no 
longer necessary or desirable. 

Another point which it was attempted ade- 
quately to deal with in this division of the book 
was the probability, amounting almost to a 
certainty, that women's physical suffering and 
weakness in childbirth and certain other direc- 
tions was the price which woman has been com- 
pelled to pay for the passing of the race from 
the quadrupedal and four-handed state to the 
erect, which was essential if himianity as we 
know it was to exist (this of course was dealt 
with by a close physiological study of women's 
structure) ; and also to deal with the highly 
probable, though unproved and perhaps un- 
provable, suggestion that it was mainly the 
necessity which woman was under of bearing 
her helpless yoimg in her arms while procuring 
food for them and herself, and of carrying 
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INTRODUCTION 

has done and still does in the modem world, 
and the gigantic evils which arise from the / 
fact that her labor, especially domestic labor, 
often the most wearisome and unending known 
to any section of the human race, is not 
adequately recognized or recompensed. Es- 
pecially on this point I have feared this book 
might lead to a misconception of the great 
insistence on the problem of sex parasitism, 
and the lighter dealing with other aspects lead 
to the impression that woman's domestic labor 
at the present day (something quite distinct 
from, though indirectly connected with, the 
sexual relation between man and woman) 
should not be highly and most highly recog- 
nized and recompensed, I believe it will be 
in the future, and then when woman gives up 
her independent field of labor for domestic or 
marital duty of any kind, she will not receive 
her share of the earnings of the man as a more 
or less eleemosynary benefaction, placing her 
in a position of subjection, but an equal share, 
as the fair division, in an equal partnership.^ 

lit may be objected that where a man and woman have 
valued each other sufficiently to select one another from all 
other hmnans for a life-long physical union, it is an imperti- 
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INTRODUCTION 

deavor of woman to readjust herself to the 
ew conditions of life is leading to-day is not 
towards a greater sexual laxity or promiscuity 
or an increased self-indulgence, but toward a 
higher appreciation of the sacredness of all 
sex relations, and a clearer perception of the 
sex relation between man and woman as the 
basis of himian society, on whose integrity, 
beauty, and healthfulness depend the health 
and beauty of human life, as a whole. Above 
all, that it will lead to a closer, more perma- 
nent, more emotionally and intellectually 
complete relation between the individual man 
and woman. And if in the present disco-ordi- 
nate transitional stage of our social growth 
it is found necessary to aUow of readjustment 
by means of divorce, it will not be because 
such readjustments will be regarded lightly, 
■^ but rather as when, in a complex and delicate 
mechanism moved by a central spring, we al- 
low in the structm*e for the readjustment and 
regulation of that spring, because on its abso- 
lute perfection of action depends the movement 
of the whole mechanism. 

In the last pages of the book, I tried to 
express what seems to me a profoimd truth 

[19] 
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One word more I should like to add, as I 

Ety not again speak or write on this subject. 

should like to say to the men and women 

the generations which will come after us 

''^You will look back at us with astonish- 

iXM^^snt! You will wonder at passionate strug- 
gles that accomplished so little ; at the, to you, 
ot>"wious paths to attain our ends which we did 
ii€i>'t take; at the intolerable evils before which 
it wiQ seem to you we sat down passive; at 
tkft.^ great truths staring us in the face, which 
w^ failed to see; at the truths we grasped at, 
\)\x± could never get our fingers quite round. 
ITou will marvel at the labor that ended in so 
little; — ^but, what you will never know is how 
it was thinking of you and for you, that we 
^ struggled as we did and accomplished the little 
which we have done ; that it was in the thought 
of your larger realization and fuller life that 
we foimd consolation for the futilities of our 
o^m." 

"All I aspire to be, and was not, comforts me." 

o. s. 
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WOMAN AND LABOR 

hook brought the game, our hands dressed it. 
Side by side, the savage man and the savage 
woman, we wandered free together and la- 
bored free together. And we were contented! 

Then a change came. 

We ceased from our wanderings, and, 
camping upon one spot of earth, again the 
labors of Uf e were divided between us. While 
man went forth to hunt, or to battle with the 
foe who would have dispossessed us of aU, we 
labored on the land. We hoed the earth, we 
reaped the grain, we shaped the dwellings, 
we wove the clothing, we modeled the earthen 
vessels and drew the lines upon than, which 
were humanity's first attempt at domestic art; 
we studied the properties and uses of plants, 
and our old women were the first physicians 
of the race, as often, its first priests and 
prophets. 

We fed the race at our breast, we bore it 
on our shoulders; through us it was shaped, 
fed, and clothed. Labor more toOscxne and 
unending than that of man was ours; yet did 
we never cry out that it was too heavy for us. 
While savage man lay in the sunshine on his 
skins, resting; that he might be fitted for war 
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PARASITISM 

hands; but a whole army of men of science, 
engineers, clerks, and highly-trained workmen 
is necessary for their invention, construction, 
and maintenance. In the domains of art, of 
science, of hteratm'e, and above all in the 
field of poUtics and government, an almost 
infinite extension has taken place in the fields 
of male labor. Where in primitive times 
Woman was often the only builder, and pat- 
terns she daubed on her hut walls or traced 
on her earthen vessels the only attempts at 
domestic art; and where later but an indi- 
^dual here and there was required to design 
* Idng's palace or a god's temple or ip orna- 
ment it with statues or paintings, to-day a 
mighty army of men, a milUon strong, is em- 
ployed in producing plastic art alone, both 
"i^h and low, from the traceries on Wall- 
P^.per and the illustrations in penny journals, 
*^^ the production of the pictures and statues 
^^liich adorn the national collections, and a 
^^^ghty new field of toil has opened be- 
foie the anciently hunting and fighting 
^^^ale. Where once one ancient witch-doc- 
^^css may have been the only creature in a 
^^^hole district who studied the nature of herbs 
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the female, so under modern civilized condi- 
tions among the wealthier and fully civilized 
classes, an imduly excessive share of labor 
tends to devolve upon the male. That almost 
entirely modem, morbid condition, affecting 
brain and nervous system, and shortening the 
lives of thousands in modern civilized societies, 
which is vulgarly known as "overwork" or 
"nervous breakdown," is but one evidence of 
the even excessive share of mental labor de- 
volving upon the modern male of the cultured 
classes, who, in addition to maintaining him- 
self, has frequently dependent upon him a 
larger or smaller number of entirely parasitic 
females. But, whatever the result of the 
changes of modern civilization may be with 
regard to the male, he certainly cannot com- 
plain that they have as a whole robbed him 
of his fields of labor, diminished his share in 
the conduct of life, or reduced him to a con- 
dition of morbid inactivity. 

In our woman's field of labor, matters have 
tended to shape themselves wholly otherwise! 
The changes which have taken place during 
the last centuries, and which we sima up un- 
der the compendious term "modern civiliza- 

[45] 
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And f acbuy-prodooed riaiids take m luger and 
larger place in tiie dietanr of lidi and pocr, till 
tiie working man's wife places bef ose her house- 
lM>ld little that is of her own preparation; 
'^iinle among the wealthier Hassps, so far has 
<3cmestic change gone that men are not in- 
fxeqnentty f oond laboring in our houses and 
^bittjiens, and eren standing bdiind our diairs 
x^eady to do all hot actoalty place the nKxrsek 
c>f food between our feminine lips. The army 



of rosy milkmaids has passed away for erer, 
fj€y give place to tibe cream-separator and the, 
^^^^g^fyf male-and-madunery-manipulated but- 
1;er pat. In erery directicm the ancient saw, 
Xbat it was exdnsiYely the woman's sphere 
to prepare viands of her housdiold, has be- 
come, in proporticm as civilizaticxi has per- 
fected itself 9 an antiquated lie. 

!Eyen the minor dcHnestic operatk)ns are 
tending to pass out of the circle of woman's 
labor. In modem cities our carpets are 
beaten, our windows cleaned, our floors pol- 
ished, by madiinery, or extra domestic, and 
often male labor. Change has gone much 
farther than to the mere taking from us of 

the preparation of the materials from which 
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and is an unfailing indication of advancing 
modem civiKzation.^ 

But it is not only, nor even mainly, in the 
sphere of woman's material domestic labors 

1 There is, indeed, often something pathetic in the attitude 
c>:f many a good old mother of the race, who having survived, 
^ere and there, into the heart of our modern civilization, is 
Sorely puzzled by the change in woman's duties and obliga- 
"Uons. She may be found looking into the eyes of some ancient 
Cix-onci who, like herself, has survived from a previous state of 
^civilization, seeking there a confirmation of a view of life of 
'Mrhich a troublous doubt has cre^t even into her own soul. 
**1," she cries, "always cured my own hams, and knitted my 
o^wn socks, and made up all the linen by hand. We always did 
it when we were girls — ^but now my daughters object!" And 
lier old crone answers her: '*Yes, we did it; it*s the right 
thing; but it's so expensive. It's so much cheaper to buy 
tilings ready made!" And they shake their heads and go their 
'U^ays, feeling that the world is strangely out of joint when duty 
Seems no more duty. Such women are, in truth, like a good 
old mother duck, who, having for years led her ducklings to 
the same pond, when that pond has been drained and nothing 
is left but baked mud, will still persist in bringing her young- 
lings down to it, and walks about with flapping wings and 
anxious quack, trying to induce them to enter it. But the 
ducklings, with fresh young instincts, hear far off the delicious 
drippings from the new dam which has been built higher up 
to catch the water, and they smell the chickweed and the long 
grass that is growing up beside it; and absolutely refuse to 
disport themselves on the baked mud and to pretend to seek 
for worms where no worms are. And they leave the ancient 
mother quacking beside her pond and set out to seek for new 
pastures — ^perhaps to lose themselves upon the way? perhaps 
to And them? To the old mother one is inclined to say, "Ah 
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and acts of personal violence tend continually 
to reduce the number of adult males; where, 
surgical knowledge being still in its infancy, 
most wounds are fatal ; where, above all, re- 
cuTTent pestilence and famine, unfailing if of 
irregular recurrence, decimated the people, it 
has been all important that woman should em- 
ploy her creative power to its very uttermost 
limits if the race were not at once to dwindle 
and die out. "May thy wife's womb never 
cease from bearing," is still to-day the highest 
expression of good will on the part of a native 
African chief to his departing guest. For, 
not only does the prolific woman in the primi- 
tive state contribute to the wealth and strength 
of her nation as a whole, but to that of her 
own male companion and of her family. ^ 

Where the social conditions of life are so 
simple that, in addition to bearing and suck- 
ling the child, it is reared and nourished 
through childhood almost entirely through the 
labor and care of the mother, requiring no 
expenditure of tribal or family wealth on its 
training or education, its value as an adult 
enormously outweighs, both to the state and 
the male, the trouble and expense of rearing 
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tivity, becomes an antiquated and unmitigated 
ttiisstatement. 

Not only are millions of our women pre- 
cluded from ever bearing a child, but for those 
o:P us who do bear the demand is ever increas- 
i^^x^ly in civilized societies coupled with the 
condition that if we would act socially we must 
restrict our powers.^ . 

^ As regards modem civiliced nations, we find that those 
^"^^ose birth-rate is the highest per woman are by no means the 
^^^ppiest, most enlightened, or powerful; nor do we even find W^ 
^^^^ the population always increases in proportion to the births, 
^x^nce, which in many respects leads in the van of civilization, 
1^^3 one of the lowest birth-rates per woman in Europe; and 
Ai^cng the free and enlightened population of Switiserland 
^<^^ Scandinavia the birth-rate is often exceedingly low; while 
Ix'cdand, one of the most unhappy and weak of European na- 
^Ons, had long one of the highest birth-rates, without any pro^ 
poirtional increase in population or power. With regard to 
the different classes in one community, the same effect is ob- 
sellable. 

The birth-rate per woman is higher among the lowest and 

^08t ignorant classes in the back slums of our great cities 

than among the women of the upper and cultured classes, 

nudnly because the age at which marriages are contracted always 

tends to become higher as the culture and intelligence of indi- 

^uals rises, but also because of the regulation of the number 

of births after marriage. Yet the number of children reared 

to adult years among the more intelligent classes probably 

equals or exceeds those of the lowest, owing to the high rate of 

infant mortality where births are excessive. 
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of war and the chase, leaving to us all domes- 
tic and civil labor. We do not even demand 
that society shall inmiediately so reconstruct 
itself that every woman may be again a child- 
bearer (deep and overmastering as lies the 
hunger for motherhood in every virile woman's 
heart!) ; neither do we demand that the chil- 
dren whom we bear shall again be put ex- 
clusively into our hands to train. This, we 
know, cannot be. The past material condi- 
tions of life have gone for ever ; no will of man 
can recall them, but this is our demand : We 
demand that, in that strange new world that 
is arising alike upon the man and the woman, 
'^^here nothing is as it was, and all things are 
assuming new shapes and relations, that in this 
uew world we also shall have our share of 
honored and socially useful human toil, our 
full half of the labor of the Children of 
Woman. We demand nothing more than 
tiiis, and we will take nothing less. This is 
(yur "Woman's Right!'* 
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PARASITISM 

/S^^lds of labor close up and are submerged be- 

^ind v^, tve demand entrance into the new. 

We make this demand, not for our own 

Lke alone, but for the succor of the race. 

A horseman, riding along on a dark night in 

unknown land, may chance to feel his horse 

S't ^rt beneath him ; rearing, it may almost hurl 

tiim to the earth : in the darkness he may curse 

l^is beast, and believe its aim is simply to cast 

t^im oflF, and free itself for ever of its burden. 

l^iit when the morning dawns and lights the 

t^Hs and valleys he has traveled, looking back- 

vv^«rd, he may perceive that the spot where his 

l>^^st reared, planting its feet into the earth, 

^^Tkd where it refused to move farther on the 

old road, was indeed the edge of a mighty 

Px^cipice, down which one step more would 

l^^tve precipitated both horse and rider. And 

^^ may then see that it was an instinct wiser 

tHan his own which led his creature, though 

iri the dark, to leap backward, seeking a new 

Path along which both might travel.^ 

In the confusion and darkness of the pres- 

1 Is it not recorded that Balaam's ass on which he rode saw 
Uie anid wfth flaming sword, but Balaam $^w It not ( 
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WOMAN AND LABOR 

ent, it may well seem to some that woman, in 
her desire to seek for new paths of labor and 
employment, is guided only by an irresponsi- 
ble impulse ; or that she seeks selfishly only her 
own good, at the cost of that of the race, which 
she has so long and faithfully borne onward. 
But, when a clearer future shall have arisen 
and the obscuring mists of the present have 
been dissipated, may it not then be clearly 
manifest that not for herself alone, but for her 
entire race, has woman sought her new paths? 

For let it be noted exactly what our position 
is, who to-day, as women, are demanding new 
fields of labor and a reconstruction of our rela- 
tionship with life. 

It is often said that the labor problem before 
the modern woman and that before the unem- 
ployed or partially or almost uselessly em- 
ployed male, are absolutely identical ; and that|i!| 
therefore, when the male labor problem of our**! 
age sohres itself, that of the woman will of 
necessity have met its solution also. 

This statement, with a certain specious 
semblance of truth, is yet, we believe, radically 
and fundamentally false. It is true that both 
the male and the female problems of our age 
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selves, and without society's becoming so — 
the woman who has ceased to rear her own 
offspring, or who has ceased to bear offspring 
at all, and who performs no other productive 
social function, yet shields the fact from her 
own eyes by dwelling on the fact that she is a 
ivoman, in whom the capacity is at least 
latent/ 

1 There is, indeed, an interesting analogous tendency on tlie 
part of the parasitic male, wherever found, to shield his true 
condition from his own eyes and those of the world by playing 
at the ancient ancestral forms of male labor. He is almost 
always found talking loudly of the protection he affords to 
helpless females and to society, though he is in truth himself 
protected through the exertion of soldiers, policemen, magis- 
trates, and society generally; and he is almost invariably fond 
of dangling a sword or other weapon, and wearing a uniform, 
for the assimiption of militarism without severe toil delights 
him. But it is in a degenerate travesty of the ancient labor 
of hunting (where, at terrible risk to himself, and with endless 
fatigue, his ancestors supplied the race with its meat and 
defended it from destruction by wild beasts) that he finds his 
greatest satisfaction; it serves to render the degradation and 
uselessness of his existence less obvious to himself and to oth' 
ers than if he passed his life reclining in an armchair. 

On Yorkshire moors to-day may be seen walls of sod, be- 
hind which hide certain human males, while hard-laboring 
men are employed from early dawn in driving birds towards 
them. As the birds are driven up to him, the hunter behind 
his wall raises his deadly weapon, and the bird, which it had 
taken so much human labor to rear and provide, falls dead 
at his feet; thereby greatly to the increase of the hunter's 
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PAKASinsM {(xmUnucd) 

We have seen that, in the past, no such 
thing as the parasitism of the entire body or 
large majority of the females inhabiting any 
tojitory was possible. Beieath that body of 
women of the dominant class or race, who did 
not labor either mentally or physically, there 
has always been of necessity a far more vast 
body of females who not only performed the 
crude physical toil essential to the existence of 
society before the introduction of mechanical 
methods of production, but who were com- 
pelled to labor the more intensely because there 
was a parasite class above them to be main- 
tained by their physical toil. The more the 
female parasite flourished of old, in one class 
or race, the more certainly all women of other 
classes or races were compelled to labor cmly 
too excessively; and ultimately these females 
and their descendants were apt to supplant 
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There are women, as there are men, whose 
political, social, intellectual, or philanthropic 
labors are put on, as the harlot puts on paint, 
and for the same purpose, but they can no 
more retard the progress of the great bulk 
of vital and sincere womanhood, than the drift- 
wood on the surface of a mighty river can 
ultimately prevent its waters from reaching 
the sea. 
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CERTAIN OBJECTIONS 

But, apart from the two classes of persons 
whose objection to the entrance of woman to 
new fields of labor is based more or less in- 
stinctively on the fear of personal loss, there 
is undoubtedly a small, very small, number of 
sincere persons whose fear as to severance be- 
tween the sexes to result from woman's en- 
trance into the new field, is based upon a more 
abstract and impersonal ground. 

It is not easy to do full justice in an exact 
statement to views held generally rather neb- 
ulously and vaguely, but we believe we should 
not mistake this view, by saying that there 
is a certain class of perfectly sincere and even 
moderately intelligent folk who hold a view 
which, expressed exactly, would come to some- 
thing like this — ^that the entrance of woman 
into new fields would necessitate so large a 
mental culture and such a development of ac- 
tivity, mental and physical, in the woman, that 
she might ultimately develop into a being so su- 
perior to the male or so widely different from 
the man, that the bond of sympathy between 
the sexes might ultimately be broken and the 
man cease to be an object of affection and at- 
traction to the woman, and the woman to the 
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essary for the closer tie of conjugal life; and it 
may be doubted whether the highest, most per- 
manent, and intimate forms of sexual affection 
ever exist except among humans very largely 
identical in tastes, habits of thought, and moral 
and physical education/ 

Were it possible that the entrance of woman 
into the new fields of labor should produce 
any increased divergence between man and 
woman in ideals, culture, or tastes, there would 
undoubtedly be a dangerous responsibility in- 
curred by any who fostered such a movement. 
But the most superficial study of human life 
and the relation of the sexes negates such a 
conception. 

The two sexes are not distinct species but 
the two halves of one whole, always acting and 
interacting on each other and reproducing each 
other and blending with each other in each 
generation. The himian female is bound or- 
ganically in two ways to the males of her so- 
ciety: collaterally they are her companions and 

1 In Greece at a certain period (as we have before noted) 
there does appear to have been a temporary advance of the 
male, so far in advance of the female as to make the differ- 
ence between them almost immeasurable; b\i^ he quickly fell 
back to the l?vel of the ^oman. 
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company of chess-men, not sorted out in kinds, 
pawns together, kings and queens together, 
and knights and rooks together, but simply 
thrown at haphazard into a box, and jumbled 
side by side. In the stationary societies, 
where all individuals were permeated by the 
same political, religious, moral, and social 
ideas; and where each class had its own 
hereditary and fixed traditions of action and 
manners, this cause of friction and suffering 
had of necessity no existence ; individual differ- 
ences and discord might be occasioned by per- 
sonal greeds, ambitions, and selfishnesses, but 
not by conflicting conceptions of right and 
wrong, of the desirable and undesirable, in all 
branches of human life.^ 
Thirdly, the unrest and suflfering peculiar to 

1 Only those who have been thrown into contact with a 8t&- 
tionaTy and homogeneous society such as that of primitive 
African tribes before coming in contact with Europeans; or 
such as the up-country Boers of South Africa were twenty 
years ago, can realize adequately how wholly free from moral 
and social problems and social friction such a society can be. 
It is in studying such societies that the truth is vividly forced 
on one, that the key to half, and more than half, of the phe- 
nomena in our own social condition, can be found only in our 
rapidly changing conditions necessitating equally rapid change 
in our CQRception9| i^^als, find institutions. 
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gressive is not a line running coincidentally 
with that of sex. A George Sand and a 
Henrick Ihsen belong more essentially to the 
same class in the order of modern development, 
than either belongs to any class composed en- 
tirely of their own sex. If we divide humanity 
into classes according to type, in each division 
will be found the male with his complementary 
female. Side by side with the old harlot at 
the street comer anxious to sell herself, stands 
the old aboriginal male, whether covered or 
not with a veneer of civilization, eager and de- 
siring to buy. Side by side with the parasitic 
woman, seeking only increased pleasure and 
luxury from her relations with man, stands 
the male seeking only pleasure and self-in- 
dulgence from his relations with her. Side by 
side with the New Woman, anxious for labor 
and seeking from man only such love and fel- 
lowship as she gives, stands the New Man, 
anxious to possess her only on the terms she 
offers. If the social movement, through 
which the most advanced women of our day 
are attempting to bring themselves into co- 
ordination with the new conditions of hfe, 
removes them immeasurably from certain 
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woman who shares his fields of labor. But the 
most superficial study of human life negates 
such a supposition. Among men, in spite of 
the occasional existence of the petty profes- 
sional jealousies and antagonism, we find, 
viewing society as a whole, that common in- 
terests, and above all common labors, are the 
most potent means of bringing them into close 
and friendly relations, and, in fact, they seem 
generally essential for the formation of the 
closest and most permanent human friend- 
ships. In every walk of human life, whether 
trade or profession, we find men associating 
by choice mainly with, and entertaining often 
the profoundest and most permanent friend- 
ship for, men engaged in their own callings. 
The inner circle of a barrister's friendships 
almost always consists of his fellow-barristers ; 
the broker, who is free to select his society 
where he will, will be oftenest found in com- 
pany with his fellow-man-of -business ; the 
medical man's closest friendship is, in a large 
number of cases, for some man who was once 
his fellow-student and has passed through the 
different stages of his professional life with 
him; the friends and chosen companions of 
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promote camaraderie and the existence of 
common, impersonal interests and like habits 
of thought and life, that the entrance of 
women into the fields shared by men, and not 
into others peculiarly reserved for her, is so 
desirable.^ 

iThe reply given once by the wife of a leading barrister, 
when reference was made to the fact that she and her husband 
were seldom found in each other's society, throws a painful but 
true light on certain aspects of modern life, against which the 
entire woman's movement of our age is a rebellion. '*My hus- 
band," she said, **is always increasingly absorbed in his legal 
duties, of which I understand nothing, and which so do not in- 
terest me. My children are all growing up emd at school. I 
have servants enough to attend to my house. When he comes 
home in the evening, if I try to amuse him by telling him of 
the things I have been doing during the day, of the bazaars 
I am working for, the shopping I have done, the visits I have 
paid, he is bored. He is anxious to get away to his study, 
his books, and his men friends, and I am left utterly alone. 
If it were not for the society of women and other men with 
whom I have more in common, I could not bear my life. 
When we first met as boy and girl, and fell in love, we danced 
and rode together and seemed to have everything in common; 
now we have nothing. I respect him and I believe he respects 
me^ but that is all!" It is, perhaps, only in close confidences 
between man and man and woman and woman that this open 
sore, rising from the divergence in training, habits of life, and 
occupation between men and women is spoken of; but it lies 
as a tragic element at the core of millions of modem conjugal 
relations, beneath the smooth superficial surface of our modern 
life; breaking out to the surface only occasionally in the revela- 
tions of 9|ir ^vpfc^ courts. 
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It is because so wide and gracious to us are 
the possibilities of the future; so iuipossible is 
a return to the past, so deadly is a passive 
acquiescence in the present, that to-day we are 
found everywhere raising our strange new cry 
— ''Labor and the training that fits us for 
labor I" 



k 



THE END 
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